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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES.* 
By Mrs. Mary Wilkins. 


I fear the title, not chosen by me, of this paper is rather 
misleading, as the experiences related therein are not my 
own, but those of friends and relatives, collected by me during 
the past eight years. I am quite satisfied as to the veracity 
and bona fides of all those who told me their experiences, 
and I have taken great pains to relate them with the strict 
anaienid required by a scientific body, such as the Society 


* The incidents in this paper are from a lady who is a member of 
the English Society for Psychical Research, a member of the Dublin 
Section of the same Society and also of the American Society. The 
paper was read before the Dublin Section. The incidents must tell their 
own story to readers. They have much value as representing a group 
of experiences among friends and relatives, and no doubt are more or 
less an index of much that goes on and is not reported. Their collective 
importance is considerable. We may find fault with each incident or a 
particular feature of an incident, but the same objection does not apply 
to the whole collection and they all repeat the characteristics and co- 
incidences which have made such phenomena a puzzle to sensible men, 
tho not producing any impression on those who would be struck with a 
coincidence of no weight provided it had no suggestions of supernormal 
knowledge about it. 

To illustrate my point, take “Case II”. We might say that Mr. 
Moore’s experience was simply a nightmare or hypnogogic illusion and 
thus be content to throw it off with contempt. We have a right to test 
it by such a supposition, but there are two points which might easily be 
forgotten by hasty rejection. First, another person reports a similar 
experience simultaneously. Second, the supposed “hypnogogic illu- 
sion” involves two senses, touch and sight, to say nothing of the fact 
that the informant was evidently able to distinguish it from an ordinary 
dream. Now we have still to prove that hypnogogic illusions affect two 
senses at the same time. It is, of course, quite possible, but it is not to 
be assumed a priori merely for the. sake of getting rid of a disagreeable 
suggestion made by the facts. Moreover, no suggested theory is offered 
by the narrator and any one is free to have his own theory, but he must 
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for Psychical Research claims to be. I wrote the narratives, 
having in most cases heard them more than once and then I 
usually sent them to my friends for correction and annotation. 
In some cases I took notes as I listened to the story and 
wrote them out as soon as possible afterwards. In other 
cases the percipients have written their own accounts which 
are here included or copied. 
In all cases, even if, as the Minstrel of old, 


“T cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I say the tale as ’twas said to me”. 


I may add that all the narrators are still living except one of 
the two sisters. 


Case I. 


In the course of a talk on psychical subjects, a friend 
whom I call Miss Z. related to me the following experiences 
of her own. 

In September 1885, she was visiting some friends who 
resided in an old country mansion in the south of Ireland. 


not show bias in adopting it. There is too much haste on the part of 
critics against spirits to condemn the hypothesis on the assumption that 
the facts are to be interpreted at their superficial value. For all that we 
know they actually produce “ hypnogogic illusions” and all sorts of hal- 
lucinations of the kind. The interest in such phenomena and their co- 
incidences does not stop with the hypothesis that they are merely hal- 
lucinations. It begins at that point and only a fool would throw them 
aside on the ground that their explanation by spirits would be absurd. 
We have no proof that spirits are concerned in them and any man who 
assumes that point of view without an examination of absurd natural 
theories is not qualified to investigate them. When we have made a 
larger census of such facts and have been put into a position to experi- 
ment in ways necessary to learn more about such experiences, we may 
be in a position to know something about them. 

There is no doubt to my mind that reports of such experiences may 
be affected by inferences as to the nature of the noises that are made or 
of the phantasms that are seen. A noise may be compared to walking 
on the stairway, when possibly the first suspicion or suggestion of the 
mind so colors our judgments as to the facts that we may describe them 
with a large pinch of the imagination in the account. But this would not 
hold true of a large census of such phenomena, and if we could inter- 
rogate the reporters of them on these points we should probably find in 
many instances that the description is not exaggerated. It remains for 
the future to clear all such points. In the meantime, the collective in- 
fluence of large numbers of such phenomena does much to qualify the 
suspicion of illusion; and when the experience itself is corroborated bv 
more than one witness, the phenomena obtain a scientific importance all 
the greater on the hypothesis of illusion or hallucination.—Editor. 
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One night she stayed late in the bedroom of one of the 
daughters of the house and left it between 12 and 1 o’clock 
to return to her own room, to reach which she had to pass 
through a long passage ending in a square lobby, to the left 
of which was the staircase. The light of a lamp shone down 
the passage from the room she had left through the open 
door. As she went along the passage, she noticed the figure 
of a woman with very long hair floating over her shoulders 
and carrying a lighted candle, moving on before her. At first 
she thought it must be one of the servants, but as there was 
something shadowy about the figure, which seemed to glide 
rather than walk, she realized that it was not a human being. 
She stopped and watched it going along till it disappeared at 


‘the head of the staircase. She had never heard of any story 


of haunting connected with the house and had not felt at all 
nervous about passing to her room that night. Though 
startled by the incident, she mentioned it to no one in the 
house, thinking it would be set down to a vivid imagination. 
On her return home to Dublin, she told her sister but they 
kept the matter to themselves. 

In March, 1886, Miss Z.’s family was visited by her girl 
friend from the mansion, and the conversation of the as- 
sembled party having somehow turned on apparitions, this 
lady announced that there was a family ghost at the man- 
sion, about which Miss Z. had not been informed during her 
visit lest she should be made nervous. Miss Z. then asked 
her to describe the alleged ghost, and she replied that it was 
a female figure with very long hair which was seen going 
about the mansion at night carrying a light. This descrip- 
tion agreed exactly with the appearance seen by Miss Z. 
who then made known her experience. Miss Z. never heard 
definitely of the ghost having been seen by anyone else; the 
family only looked on it as a story told of the house and they 
did not like it talked about, I believe. 


Confirmation of Case I. 


Miss Z.’s sister. now deceased, gave me written confirma- 
tion of her sister’s having related to her the account of her 
having seen the apparition. 


| 
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This confirmation and the original account are in the 
hands of the Society for Psychical Research in London since 
1903. My account is a copy of the original one, which I sent 
to Miss Alice Johnson, Secretary S. P. R. 

In 1878, Miss Z. had an earlier experience. She was 
spending the evening of October 31st at a friend’s house, 
where a party of young people were amusing themselves 
celebrating Hallowe’en with the usual tricks and charms. 
One of these was, that each person should go alone into a 
room, and on looking into a mirror, was supposed to see 
therein the face of his or her future spouse. Miss Z. went 
in her turn, looked in the mirror and did see a face, but it 
was the face of a woman, very white and long, and with long 
curls on each side, such as ladies used to wear in early and 
mid-Victorian times. Miss Z. supposes that she fainted, as 
she knew nothing more, till she found herself lying down 
surrounded by her anxious friends, to whom, however, she 
did not describe her vision. The room was small and no 
one she says could have been in it without being seen bv her. 
In July, 1879, she was in the same house and in looking over 
some old family photographs, she came upon one, in which 
she recognized the very same face which she had seen in the 
mirror. Greatly struck by the coincidence, she asked whom 
the photo represented and was told that it was a relative 
of the family who had died in the room in which Miss Z. had 
seen the face in the mirror. She had not, I believe, seen this 
photo before. 

Miss Z. used to be quite mediumistic and took part in 
small private séances, at which raps were heard and tables 
moved and rose from the floor. She told me of an incom- 
prehensible message the table spelt out one stormy night: 
“The voices of the dying are on the wind”. The next day 
the news of the Tay Bridge railway disaster, which occurred 
that very night, was published. 

Miss Z. also told me the following experiences. Her late 
mother, when visiting her brother, who lives in an old house 
in Bantry, once saw the figure of an old woman dressed in 
old-fashioned style in a lobby in that house; the figure dis- 
appeared at the door of a room and she could find no one. 
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People sleeping in that room have had curious experiences 
after going to bed. When the light was out, a sound of drop- 
ping water used to be heard, which would stop whenever a 
light was struck. One lady, at least, also felt, when the light 
was out as if a hand was patting the bed-clothes, but light 
also always stopped the patting. 


Case II. 


The following account of a strange incident which took 
place over 60 years ago was given to me by Mr. A. L. B. 
Moore of Dublin, as told to him by his late father, Mr. W. 
Moore. 

Mr. W. Moore, in his young days, was well acquainted 
with a most respectable, trustworthy man, named King, who 
was in after years station master at Sutton, Co. Dublin. Mr. 
King had been Head-constable of the police at Swords. Mr. 
King told Mr. Moore that he returned to the barracks one 
evening at dusk, and feeling tired, he went up-stairs and lay 
down on his bed to rest. He shortly afterwards heard 
most distinctly a horse gallop up and stop at the barracks and 
then heard some one deliberately walk with a very heavy 
tread up the stairs, apparently booted and spurred, and enter 
his room. As the room was rather dark, he could not define 
the form, but whatever the being was, it came straight to his 
bed and lay down heavily across it and on Mr. King and 
though he saw nothing, he felt a great weight and was so 
paralysed that he was powerless to move or shout. After a 
short time the being rose and left the room, tramping heavily 
as before down-stairs and the sound of the horse galloping 
away was then heard. When Mr. King was able to rise, he 
asked the constable in charge in the room below, if he had 
heard some one go up-stairs and he replied that he had and 
on being further asked why he had not come up to see who 
it was, said that it was impossible, as he felt quite powerless 
to move from his seat. He distinctly heard the horse gallop 
up and finally gallop off again, but when able to look could 
see no trace of horse or rider. ‘The fact that this constable 
also heard the sound of a horse galloping and the heavy 
tramp up and down-stairs proves that the experience of Mr. 
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King was not a dream or mere imagination. Mr. King could 
not explain the incident, but he was quite certain that his 
visitant was not a living human being. 

The old Courthouse was adjacent to the barracks and it 
is said that the constables used to hear strange and unac- 
countable noises going on inside the building though no one 
was there. It seemed as if furniture were being thrown 
about and hence it was reputed to be haunted. 

Mr. A. Moore asserts that his father had implicit confi- 
dence in the veracity of Mr. King and considered him a staid 
and sensible man, most unlikely to imagine, exaggerate or 
concoct the story of this remarkable experience. 


Case III. 


The following experiences of my great-uncle, the Rev. 
Wm. Maclean, Rector of Tynan Abbey, Co. Armagh, were 
related to me for the second time by his daughters, Misses 
L. and A. Maclean, on March Ist, 1906, and were written 
down by me on March 5th, 1906. 

Mr. Maclean had a parishioner, a Mr. McMaster, who was 
responsible for some work in the parish, I believe road re- 
pairs. As it was not satisfactorily carried out, Mr. Maclean 
was obliged to make an adverse report, which so offended 
McMaster, that he gave up attending the Church services. 
Later on, however, McMaster met the rector at a railway 
station and warmly grasped his hand as a sign of reconcili- 
ation. Afterwards McMaster became very ill and was con- 
stantly visited by Mr. Maclean. On the morning of the day 
after one of his visits the Rector told his daughters that he 
had seen McMaster in the night standing at the foot of his 
bed. They said he must have been dreaming or thinking 
much of him but he steadily maintained that he had seen 
him. The news came that morning, that McMaster had died 
in the night and that he had talked a great deal of Mr. Mac- 
lean up to his death. 

Earlier in his life, Mr. Maclean had a brother in Jamaica. 
One day (in Ireland) he saw his brother going up-stairs be- 
fore him, but could not find him afterwards and knew he was 
in Jamaica. News took a long time then to travel, but the 
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family afterwards learned that the brother had died about the 
time that his apparition had been seen by Mr. Maclean. 

On the last day of his life, Mr. Maclean was sitting in 
his chair at the window, gazing at the sky and said to his 
daughters words such as the following: ‘“ Oh darlings, if 
if you could only see the beautiful things that I can see! 
But you cannot.” 

The Misses Maclean also told me the following: A Mr. 
Stewart died suddenly at his office and a gentleman went to 
his house to break the news to his wife. The servant, on 
opening the door, told him that Mrs. Stewart was out, but 
that he could see Mr. Stewart, as she had just seen him com- 
ing into the house and going up-stairs, and that she was 
therefore getting ready his tea for him. At the time, how- 
ever, he was lying dead in his office. 


Case IV. 


A lady related the following strange experiences of her- 
self and family. I went to her house last summer to hear 
them a second time and took notes of them then. I also saw 
her father, who confirmed her statements. Though he is 
very sceptical about the supernatural, he admits that he 
cannot explain the occurrences. 

Near a sea-coast town (name known to me) in the south 
of Ireland, a group of small cottages was built by an old 
lady, in one of which she lived, and the rest were inhabited 
by her nephews and nieces, one person in each cottage. 
These relatives of hers all died of consumption and their cot- 
tages fell into ruins and were reputed to be haunted, it is 
alleged. Last of all the old lady died too. The ruined cot- 
tages, all except hers, were pulled down by a farmer on whose 
land they stood, and on their site, he built a large house, 
hoping to set [let] it to summer visitors. It was, however, 
taken for three years by the narrator’s father for his family, 
consisting of himself, his wife, 3 daughters, 2 young sons and 
a servant. It should be noted that the house had very bare 
surroundings; there were no trees or out-houses, where 
people could be concealed. Soon after the family came to the 
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house, they began to hear raps all over it, on doors, windows 
and walls; these raps varied in nature, sometimes being like 
a sledge-hammer, loud and dying away, and sometimes quick 
and sharp, 2 or 3 or 5 in succession, and all heard them. 
One night the mother was awake attending to the youngest 
child, when about 4 a. m. she heard very loud knocking at 
the bedroom door; thinking it was the servant wanting to 
go to early Mass, she said “ Come in”, but the knocking 
continued till the father was awakened by it; he got up, 
searched the whole house, but could find no one. The ser- 
vant’s door was slightly open and he saw that she was sound 
asleep. That morning a telegram came announcing the 
death of a beloved uncle, just about the hour of the knocking. 
Previously, I believe, to this, the mother was standing in the 
kitchen, when a loud explosion took place beside her, start- 
ling her much, but nothing to cause it could be found, nor 
were traces left; it was found afterwards to coincide with 
the death of an Aunt, wife of the uncle who died later. 

One night, the mother went to her bedroom; the blind 
was drawn and the shutters closed; suddenly a great crash 
came against the window, as if a branch were thrown at it 
and there was a sound of broken glass. The shutters were 
then opened with the expectation of finding the window 
smashed, but there was not even a crack in it. The mother 
moved from that room, thinking it was haunted. She en- 
tered it next by day at 1 o’clock and the same crash took 
place, heard by all in the house; she went in again at 10 a. m. 
on another day and it happened for the third time, after which 
she refused to enter that room again. 

One night after 11 p. m. the servant was washing up in 
the kitchen, when heavy footsteps were heard by the father 
and mother going up-stairs and across a lobby to the serv- 
ant’s room; the father searched the house but could find no 
one. After that these footsteps used to be heard at that 
hour regularly though no one could ever be seen walking 
about. 

The two elder sisters slent together and mv informant 
told me that on lving down, both she and her sister used to 
see flames shooting up all over the floor, though there was no 
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smell or heat; this used to be seen two or three nights at a 
time, chiefly in the one room. ‘The first time she saw these 
flames, she got up and went to her father in alarm thinking 
the room underneath must be on fire. 

The two boys were moved to the haunted room, where 
they slept in one large bed with its head near the chimney- 
piece. The elder boy, about 13, put his watch on the mantel- 
piece and later, I think about 2 a. m., awoke and wishing to 
see the time put his hand up for his watch; he then felt a 
deathly cold hand laid on his and in great terror, snatched 
his hand away; for the rest of that night, the boys were 
terrified by noises, apparently caused by two people rushing 
about the room fighting and shaking and knocking against 
the bed. About 6 a. m. they went to their father, almost 
in hysterics from terror and refused to sleep there again. 
The eldest sister, not being nervous, was then given that 
room; she was however so disturbed by these noises, that 
she begged her father to let her leave it, but having no other 
room to give her, he persuaded her to stay there and at 
length she got accustomed to the noise and could sleep in 
spite of it. The elder boy used to think that he saw from 
the window men in a cart going by and making faces and 
pointing and gibing at him; he would say “ There are those 
men”, when nothing could be seen. Finally they left this 
house before the time was up; I believe because it did not 
suit the mother’s health. Thev have not been able since 
to enquire if later tenants had similar or any experiences, in 
it, as the landlord was anxious that it should not get the repu- 
tation of being haunted. 

This familv lived in another house which had one room 
opening out of another. One day, the father looking from 
this room into the other, thought he saw a man (a High- 
lander, I think) wearing a Glengarry cap, seated on a chair 
cross-legged; he thought it must be an illusion caused by the 
way some article of clothing on the chair was arranged, but 
on other occasions also, he imagined he saw this figure. 
However being very sceptical he always explained it away. 
Later he happened to mention to a visitor at the house, this 
vision: his friend laughed and told him that an eccentric man 
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who wore a Glengarry cap used to sit just in that attitude in 
that chair and had committed suicide in that room. 

In yet another house, their present one, my informant 
slept in a room with her younger sister in a bed beside the 
window with a screen across it. One night she awoke and 
seemed to see the window without the screen and a figure 
against it, whose face was muffled up on the lower part. She 
knew she was awake and finally the figure vanished and the 
screen reappeared. Another night, not the following, she 
saw the same figure and finally on a third night and this time 
the figure seemed to draw near her, so that in terror she 
awoke her sister and the figure vanished then. Next day a 
friend came to say that his mother had had an accident and 
was very ill and that he must go home; but before he left a 
telegram announced her death. When the son reached 
home, he found that his mother had been burned in bed so 
badly that she died and was so charred and disfigured that 
the lower part of her face had to be covered up just as the 
figure had appeared in the vision.* 


* March 1Jth, 1913. This afternoon I visited the lady who saw the 
apparition and read her your questions about her case. 

In reply, she did not recognize the face of the apparition as that of 
any person known to her whatever. She says it looked more like a 
mummy than a person; that the face seemed muffled up and swathed 
nearly to the eyes, but the third time she saw it, it drew near and bent 
over her and she felt eyes were looking at her, so that in terror she 
awoke her sister, told her the figure was there again and got her to open 
the door. After each of the previous times on which she had seen it, 
she told her family and they thought it must be a dream. In the morn- 
ing, after seeing it the third time, she said she was convinced something 
was going to happen, then soon after the telegrams came about the 
friend’s mother. This friend was a young man, not a relative, who lived 
with the percipient’s family and she says he was greatly attached to his 
mother, and constantly talking of her The percipient had never seen 
the mother or any other member of the young man’s family, who lived 
in England. The burning accident happened to the mother on the night 
on which the apparition appeared for the third time, so that the two 
previous appearances and perhaps the third took place before the acci- 
dent. After hearing of the death, the percipient says she had the feeling 
that she would not see the figure again, and she was right. She seems 
to have had the feeling that it was connected with the accident. There 
is no positive evidence to connect the apparition with the death, but it is 
curious that the face of the apparition should seem muffled up, except 
the eyes, and that the young man on reaching home found the face of 
his mother covered all but the eyes, the lower part being so burnt that 
it had to be concealed. 


My friend, the percipient, suggested to me this afternoon, that the 
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Confirmation by the Father in Case IV. 

I confirm the following statements about the house in 
which we lived in the south of Ireland. 

1. That there were raps and knockings going on all over 
the house, and heavy footsteps heard on the stairs, when no 
one was there to cause them. ‘That I often searched the 
house and could find no one. 

2. That there were crashes like a branch of a tree 
against the window of one room, window not being injured, 
though glass was heard as if breaking. 

3. That flames used to be seen by my daughters, shooting 
up from the floor of their bedroom, making them at first 
fear that the house was on fire. 

4. JI remember that my two sons were much terrified 
one night when sleeping in a certain bedroom by noises as of 
people fighting and shoving furniture about and that one of 
the boys felt a cold hand on his. That they would not sleep 
there any more and that my daughter who then occupied 
the room also heard the noises and was much disturbed by 
them. 

I cannot understand or explain our strange experiences 
in above house. ‘They continued all the time we lived there. 

5. When living in another house, I remember several 
times thinking I saw the figure of a man wearing a Glengarry 
cap, sitting cross-legged on a chair in a certain room. That 
a friend afterwards told me that just such a man used to 


occupy this room and to sit thus in it and finally committed 
suicide there. 


Signed E. L. 


Confirmation by the Younger Sister. 
I remember my sister waking me up, because she thought 


subconscious self of the young man’s mother wished to warn her son of 
the impending catastrophe, and not being able to make herself felt by 
him, manifested through the nearest most suitable medium—the per- 
cipient, living in the same house as her son. The percipient tells me 
that she never spoke to the son on the subject of the apparition, or the 
mother’s appearance. out of respect for his grief, as he was greatly up- 


“. but he told her father of his mother’s appearance in death, as to her 
ace. 
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she saw an apparition standing beside her bed and drawing 
near her and she was quite frightened by it. She had seen 
it three times. 


Signed M. L. 
Case V. 


A young lady friend related to me the following uncanny 
experiences, which she and her family had some years ago, 
when residing in an old house at the end of Highfield Road, 
Rathgar. It had a basement passage leading to a door into 
the yard, and along this passage her mother and the children 
used to hear dragging, limping steps and the latch of the 
door rattling, but no one could ever be found, when search 
was made. The house-bells were old and all in a row, and on 
one occcasion they all rung, apparently of their own accord. 
My friend says that she (then aged between 9 and 12) slept in 
the back drawing-room of the house, with the folding doors 
between it and the front room fastened up. Always when 
the light was put out, she heard strange noises, as if some one 
was going round the room rubbing paper along the wall, and 
this used to continue all night and she often had the feeling 
that some one was standing beside her bed. A cousin, who 
was a nurse, once slept with her and also noticed these 
strange noises. On one occasion, this room was given up 
to a very matter-of-fact young man to sleep in and next morn- 
ing he said that the room was very strange with queer noises 
going on in it. Sometimes there were bangings against the 
house door. The Mother never liked the house and had a 
strange feeling about it. Since the family left it, it was va- 
cant for a long time, but I see it is now inhabited for some 
months past. 

This family have also had some curious experiences of 
an auditory nature in their present house in Dublin. One 
day the youngest daughter heard her name called: she 
answered, but found that no one had called her. There are 
four sisters, and No. 3, in a pantry off the hall heard herself 
called, replied and then asked her mother, who was in the 
kitchen, if she had called her, but she had not. Again an- 
other time, No. 1 heard No. 2 called in a strange faint voice 
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and feared it was the mother in a fainting fit as she was then 
subject to them; No. 2 also heard herself called and replied 
and the mother too heard this call, but no one could be found, 
who had uttered the name of No. 2, though heard by three 
people. 


Confirmation of Case V. 


I confirm my daughter's account of strange noises in the 
house we lived in at Rathgar, viz. footsteps, sounds of a 
door-latch rattling, bangs on hall-door, ringing of bells and 
strange noises of rubbing on the wall of a bedroom, the back 
drawing-room, when no one was there to make the noises, 
which are inexplicable to me. 

Also in our present house in Dublin, my daughters were 
called by their names by voices apparently belonging to no 
human being; I myself heard the name called on one occa- 
sion. (The lady was willing to sign but her husband ob- 


jected, as he thinks all psychical experiences are mere non- 
sense ).* 


* March 28, 1913. This afternoon I visited the mother of the family 
concerned in this case, and she told me that about a fortnight after 
hearing the voices, an old lady cousin (a first cousin) of hers died. After 
hearing the voices the mother expected something to happen, and after 
the death looked upon them as a warning and thought they were like 
her cousin’s voice and manner of speaking. 

She told me another previous experience which had led her to ex- 
pect an event to follow the hearing of the voices. 

When living in the uncanny Rathgar house, she had just put her 
Baby boy to bed, when she heard a voice calling “ Mother”. She left 
the room and called to her daughter, who was in a lower room: “ What 
do you want?” But the girl replied that she had not called her mother, 
and then asked her mother if she had just been in a front room, opening 
off the one in which she (the girl) was; for, she said, she had just heard 
a noise like some one trying to fasten the inside bars of the shutters 
across, and thought her mother was doing this. But the mother had 
been up-stairs and no one was in this front room. The two then went 
down to the basement where their servant was bathing the three 
younger girls, whom they found excited and frightened, for they said 
they had just heard some one rattling the latch of a door, at the end of 
a passage leading into the garden, at back of house. The mother asked 
the servant why she did not go and see who was there, and the latter 
said she “dared not”. The mother then went through to the garden but 
found no one there. About a fortnight later her father died and she 
thought these noises were a warning and henceforth always expected 
something to follow any strange experience. 

This family now live in Rathmines, near Dublin, whither they moved 
last March. One evening one of the daughters was playing the piano in 
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Case VI. 

A lady whose family, including herself, have had psychic 
experiences, some of which were investigated by the Society 
for Psychical Research, told me that she was staying in 
London, I think in a hotel, while her father was ill in the 
south of England. She was on a high-up landing of the great 
staircase and on looking down, saw the wraith of her father 
coming up the stairs, looking very ill and with a fringed 
beard round his face, such as she had never seen him wear. 
Not long after her father died and she was told that he then 
had exactly such a beard as he was not shaved for some time 
before his death. She had not known this before his death. 

Some years ago, this lady became, and still is an ardent 


Christian Scientist and she told me that Christian Science 
had banished all her visions.* 


the drawing-room, when suddenly the glass shade of the gas burner (in- 
candescent) and the mantle and glass chimney of latter all smashed and 
fell scattered about, apparently without cause. The very same thing 
happened the same evening and about the same time to a gas burner in 
the kitchen, where the mother was. She was so struck by these two 
accidents, apparently without explanation, that she said at once: “We 
shall hear of something soon”. Again, in about a fortnight’s time, she 
heard of the death of her sister in Scotland after seven days’ illness from 
pneumonia. (This incident she also related to me to-day.) 

* March 11th, 1913. I sent the lady a copy of my account of her 
seeing the apparition of her father, and I send you her reply. As she 
did not reply how long he was ill, I have asked her again, and hope to 
hear. But I suppose it is sufficient to know that he was ill in October, 
when she saw his phantasm, and that he died the following February. 

“Dear Mrs. Wilkins:—I did not answer vour kind note because I was 
so positive I could come up some evening early and renew our acquaint- 
ance. But time has flown so rapidly since then that I feel I have to 
send some message. 

“The account you sent of my recital of the phenomenal appearance of 
our father before his death is correct, with this exception. He was in 
London in rooms by himself at the time. We girls were living in our 
uncle’s house at the time in Kensington. He (my father) was in Nor- 
folk Street, I think. We saw him from time to time and I thought he 
had his normal appearance at the time. The abnormal one appeared at 
the same time, if I may so phrase it. I saw the appearance in October 
and he died in February.” 

The following is a further account of the facts in response to in- 
quiry regarding additional information. 

“ May 4th, 1913. At the time of the experience, October (many years 
ago now) the percipient and her sisters were living with an uncle in Lon- 
don. Their father was living by himself also in London in lodgings. 
He would not go to live with his family because he had a dislike to see- 
ing any people who came to visit them, and preferred quiet. He was not 
known to get ill then and was visited by his daughters sometimes, but 
this shrinking from seeing strangers shows him to have been perhaps ill 
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Case VII. 

This last case and the following one, I write from mem- 
ory having no notes of them; but they impressed me greatly. 

Mrs. B., the percipient, lived in India where her husband, 
an army doctor, was stationed. While there, her only 
daughter, aged about 19, died of typhoid fever. Mrs. B. 
was overwhelmed with the greatest grief and told me that she 
completely lost all interest in life and could not even sleep. 
Some time after the death, one night after she had been in 
bed some time and she had either been dozing or trying to 
sleep, I forget which, she looked over to another part of the 
room where her husband was asleep on a kind of stretcher 
bed, and saw a wonderful and beautiful vision. On the fur- 
ther side of his bed, looking down on him, she beheld the 
radiantly happy face of their lost daughter, lit up, I think 
she said, by a kind of light round it. She gazed, enchanted, 
and I think turned away to make sure she really was awake, 
and still saw the beautiful face when she looked again; it 


or nervous. As related in this case, the percipient was high up on a 
landing of the high staircase in this large London house and looking 
down saw what she at first thought was the light or shadow moving on 
the stairs of a light being carried below. But then she saw it was the 
figure of an old man in a gray dressing-gown and wearing a gray 
woolen cap. As he came up she recognized her father, with the fringed 
beard which he did not then wear. She stood spell-bound, feeling it im- 
possible to move as the figure mounted, and came nearer and nearer to 
her, and she felt a deathly cold air as finally the figure came up close to 
her and passed through or into her and vanished. She said “he passed 
into her consciousness.” 

She said that she knew then that her father was going to die. Next 
month he became ill and her eldest sister brought the father to his 
brother’s house (the uncle’s), tho the percipient begged her sister not to 
do so, as she told her he would die in the house, but he did not, as in 
December he was brought to Ventnor in the Isle of Wight and died 
there in the following February. The percipient did not see him in 
death, but her sister told her about the beard. The sister had sent to 
Scotland, during his illness, for a gray woolen cap for him to wear, 
such as the apparition was wearing, and he had a similar gray dressing- 
gown. 

The percipient told me that she did not tell her sisters about the 
apparition, because such experiences affected them so much, especially 
in the case of a warning about their father’s death, but she did tell her 

sister that the father would die in the house if brought there. 
J This lady says that she had many experiences and had “second 
sight”. She always knew people were going to die when she saw their 
apparition. She said she saw Charles Stuart Parnell before his death 
looking at her with folded arms in her room. 
MARY WILKINS. 


a 
l 
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remained some time and then vanished. From that moment, 
Mrs. B. told me, she was a different woman; she went off 
peacefully to sleep and in the morning before she said any- 
thing, her husband saw that something must have occurred 
to change her and arouse her from the lethargy of her grief, 
and he understood when she told him of the vision. Her life 
was now changed and she said she knew her darling was 
happy and lived. 

She also told me of another strange experience. On the 
voyage out to India, she said that the phantasm of her living 
daughter appeared to her in her cabin one night. At first 
she thought it was the girl herself but she found it was not. 
After the death, I believe Mrs. B. thought that this appear- 
ance was meant as a warning of her daughter's death.* 


* March 11th, 1913. I sent Mrs. B. a copy of my account of her ex- 
perience and in reply she says: “I return the enclosed, which is quite 
correct.” She also says in reply to my question “ My dear Dorothy (her 
daughter) died exactly six months after she arrived in India.” She saw 
the phantasm of her living daughter during the voyage out to India. 
Mrs. B. tells me she had a wonderful dream several years after her first 
experience and promises to write it out for me. I hope to send it to you 
when I receive it. I think I have now answered your inquiries as far 
as possible for the present. I now add another very strange and inter- 
esting incident. 

Account of apparition seen by Mr. A. written from recollection of 
his statement to me made May 9, 1912: 

bout a year or more ago, Mr. A. was at an evening party at a 
country house, situated on an open, wide and lonely country road with 
high and thick hedges on each side of it in parts, leading out of Glas- 
nevin, near Dublin. He left about 12 midnight, before the other guests 
and had to walk down the road going home. As he walked, he saw, as 
he thought, a hospital nurse coming towards him and noticed the details 
of her nurse’s dress, even to her chatelaine with scissors attached. I 
believe he said her face was bent down, so that he did not see it. She 
came so close that he said or was going to say “ good-night”, and he 
had to avoid her, and she then disappeared into the hedge. Lower down 
the road she met him again, coming right up to him, so that he had to 
ward her off with his arm and was horrified to find that his arm went 
right through her and that she was quite unsubstantial. Again she dis- 
appeared. The hedge is thick and no one can pass through it. Mr. A. 
was so overcome that he had to rest and told me that he did not under- 
stand why such an experience should happen to him. He had confirma- 
tion about the road being haunted, as he heard afterwards that a woman 
living in a lodge on this road left her home rather late one night and 
saw something which caused her to faint, and she would never go out 
again at night, saying the road was haunted. 

I visited the road by daylight and found it a fine wide open country 


road with a raised pathway and thick hedges on each side for a certain 
distance. 
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Case VIII. 


A lady living in Rathmines tells me the following ex- 
periences and gave me notes of them. 

From her study and the room over it, she and her brother 
used to hear almost every night, sometime between 10 and 
12 o’clock, footsteps on a flagged path in the garden. The 
sound of the footsteps seemed to proceed from the same spot 
all the time, namely, just beneath the door of a conservatory 
on which the study opened. On going out to look who 
was there, they never could see anyone. Footsteps used to 
be heard on the stairs and tramping about in an up-stairs 
room. A lady visitor, sleeping in a room under the roof in 
the same wing of the house, said she heard sounds as though 
some one were walking on the roof overhead all through the 
night. 

The rest of the family, whose rooms occupied the main 
portion of the house, never heard anything, though the oc- 
cupants of the wing heard the sounds quite independently of 
each other. 


No one could account for these noises, which repeated 


I heard of the incident from a friend of Mr. A.’s, and then wrote to 
ask him for an account of it. He wrote to me on May 3d, 1912, as 
follows: 

Dear Madame:—I am in receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date 
and while it was not my intention to relate the experience to which you 
refer, beyond confidentially telling my own immediate friends, still hav- 
ing regard to the special interest you are taking in the matter, I am 
inclined to waive my resolution not to repeat the circumstances. I do 
not, however, like the idea of writing out an account of the incident. but 
should be pleased to tell you the story personally, if you particularly 
care to hear it, and with that object would call to your address. You 
will very kindly avoid mentioning my name, as I do not like publicity. 

Yours very truly, 


I have lately sent the gentleman my written account of his story 
and expect to meet him soon and will then find out if my recollection is 
quite correct and will let you know. 

I may mention that the accuracy of my written accounts of such in- 
cidents has sometimes surprised the percipients, when I submitted my 
account to them. 

April 16, 1913. I am sorry to have delayed this letter so long, but 
did so in order to wait for replies. If I hear more, I shall write again 
and think it better now to send on the foregoing hoping you will find it 
satisfactory. ours very truly, 

MARY WILKINS. 


A. 
1 
t 
n 
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themselves nightly for two years. Strange to say they have 
not been heard for some months past. 


Case IX. 


The following incident, I relate in connection with a 
dream which appears premonitory; if it is not, it 1s certainly 
a strange coincidence. 

We had a pet dog, which had been taught to beg for food 
and was so intelligent that he learned of his own accord to 
beg for anything he wanted, e. g. if he thought we were go- 
ing out without him, he would sit up and beg. On Sunday, 
the 8th January last, 1911, our poor Smut, as he was called, 
was poisoned by a piece of meat soaked in strychnine, as we 
afterwards discovered. He went into the usual convulsions 
and in a quiet interval before the last fit of spasms, he sat up 
before my son Edgar and begged, I suppose to be relieved of 
his pain: he then fell down in convulsions and died. After 
his death which occurred near 8 p. m. my son went to visit 
some friends in Ranelagh to whose house he had often 
brought the dog. He told them of poor Smut’s tragic death 
and the daughter of the house then related a vivid dream she 
had had the previous night, that is either on Saturday night 
or Sunday morning Jan. 8th. She dreamed that my son and 
the dog were in a field and that the dog sat up and begged 
to my son and then fell down. On that very morning she 
had related her dream to her mother, which showed that it 
had impressed her, and thev had remarked to each other that 
they hoped there was nothing wrong with poor Smut. It 
was not till some hours later that the dog became ill, about 
7 P. M. dying at or near 8 P. M. at 8, Rostrevor Terrace. 
Rathgar, my residence. 


Confirmation of Case IX. 

Mrs. Wilkins has read me her account of my daughter's 
dream about the dog and I confirm it and remember my 
daughter telling me of the dream and our comments on it as 
reported. 

January 2d, 1912. Signed I. A. 
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Mrs. Wilkins’ account of my dream is quite correct. 
Signed G. A. 


The mother of the young lady, who had the dream about 
the dog, has just told me the following experience of her 
own, in presence of her daughter. 

Some years ago, she had just left a room in which were 
some members of her family, I think her husband and her 
daughter, and was going up a short staircase of three or 
four steps, when she felt a cold air and was conscious of a 
dark figure passing her quickly; she called out to her relatives 
“Oh, who passed me?” But they assured her no one had; 
however she was so certain of her sensation, that she noted 
the hour, 12 noon, and said she expected to hear something 
had happened and for a time she felt quite upset. Next day, 
news came that her husband’s brother, living at a long dis- 
tance off, had had a serious paralytic stroke at 12 noon the 
day before—the hour of her experience. She said he would 
not recover and in a few days he died. 


Case X. 


This case was written for me by the percipient, who 
writes to me as follows :—*‘ Enclosed are my experiences; if 
any clue is found for them, perhaps you would let me know!” 

“ While staying with a friend in Clonmel, Co. Tipperary, 
the following little incident came under my notice. 

“While I lay in bed one night about 12 o’clock or so, I 
heard a noise down-stairs similar to heavy articles of furni- 
ture being moved about. It continued for some time and I 
attributed it to the servants who I thought might be up later 
than usual. I went to sleep and thought nothing further 
about it. Next night I heard the same sounds and resolved 
to mention the matter to my friend to find out the cause. 
We learned from the servants that they had retired to bed 
at 10 each night and as no one else was up my friend and I 
could not solve the mystery (she having heard the noises 
several nights previous to my arrival). However each night 
the same moving of furniture penetrated from the same room 
and being, I am ashamed to say, too nervous to go and try 


- 
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to discover the cause I left the house nothing wiser. .\bout 
six months afterwards I met a lady in Dublin who came from 
Clonmel. She asked me ‘if I had ever been there’. [| replied 
‘Yes, I stayed at Ashbourne ’. ‘ Well,’ she said, * did you ever 
hear any noises there at night coming from down-stairs?’ 
A shock came over me when she finished by saying * Mr. 

, a gentleman who lived there some time ago, shot 
himself in a little room off the hall, the exact room I heard 
the mysterious rumbling of furniture in. 

“ While I was on a visit to a friend in Portarlington this 
rather unpleasant incident occurred to me. At about 2 
o'clock in the night I woke up suddenly, from apparently 
no reason whatever, however I quite distinctly heard snoring 
coming from under or in the bed I was lying in. It continued 
for about 10 minutes during which time I was absolutely limp 
with fright. The door opened and my friend entered my 
bedroom saying to me ‘I thought you might want me, so 
I came in’. Neediess to say I hailed the happy inspiration 
that sent her to me. I then told her what I heard: she 
listened to me and then to comfort me said * Oh never mind, 
it is only grandfather; he died in this room, and a snoring 
is heard every night at 2 o'clock, the hour in which he passed 
away’. I may mention that some time before a German 
gentleman came to stay with this family; they asked him in 
the morning how he slept, he replied, “Oh! very well, but I 
was disturbed by a snoring in the room, I suppose it was the 
cat’, but they knew better. 

“Tf you don’t mind I would rather not ask my friend any- 
thing about what you wrote to me about. She might not 
be pleased at my mentioning the matter to anybody. I think 
you will understand.” 

The mother of the last percipient of case X told me the 
following experience, which her daughter heard from a lady 
friend. 

This lady and her sister were staying in Rome in very 
comfortable rooms. The sitting room had a large press 
or cupboard in the wall. These ladies always experienced 
a most unpleasant feeling, which they could not understand, 
whenever they opened this cupboard; it was as though some 
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evil influence emanated from the interior. Finally it got so 
much on their nerves that they gave up the rooms. After- 
wards they learned that a man had shut himself up in the . 
press and committed suicide, or else had been murdered in it, 


my informant is not sure which, but I hope to get more de- 
tails in time. 


Case XI. 


The following accounts of two dreams were written down 
for me by Mr. Avary G. Palmer, a member of our Dublin 
branch of the S. P. R. The dreams may be telepathic. 

“On August 6th, 1899, while engaged in photography 
with a young fellow (dressed in a dark shabby suit), he 
dropped a glass bottle which smashed and cut open the large 
artery on upper side of my right foot. Ina short time I had 
lost a lot of blood. I bound up the wound and with difficulty 
stopped the flow. I did not mention a word about this affair 
in my letters to my mother, who was living then at a distance 
of 50 miles from me, fearing to frighten her, as she would 
have been apprehensive of the bandages coming off my foot 
during sleep. She wrote to me on August 12th, mentioning 
she had dreamt of me on the morning of the 11th as follows: 

“* My dearest A., I trust you are no worse for that horrid 
stench from the drains; write by return and let me know if 
you are all right, as I dreamt you were ill.’ 

“ T then wrote to her for particulars of the dream without 
myself telling her anything of what had occurred to me. 
She replied on the 18th as follows:—‘ My dearest A., It was 
on last Friday morning very early I dreamt about you and 
thought you looked flushed, but you laughed but did not 
answer me. I thought you were feverish and took you to 
Baker (a doctor) to see what was the matter with you and 
he would not believe me and said there was nothing the mat- 
ter with you. You had some man with you dressed in dark 
shabby clothes standing with you I thought.’ 

“It is possible the dream may have had its exciting cause 
in the anxiety about the bad state of the drains in the office 
where I was working at the time. Also the presence of the 
man in the dream may have been due to her being possibly 
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aware that I had a night watchman under my charge there. 
I had temporary charge of this office and slept on the prem- 
ises. She, however, informs me that she felt distinctly that 
this man in her dream was in some way the cause of my 
apparent illness or accident.” 

The second dream was as follows :— 

“On March 17th, 1906, while staying with a holiday 
party at Lough Dan, Co. Wicklow, I dreamt my brother 
John (who was at the time in Dublin) had died. I quote 
from my diary of Sunday, March 18th, 1906—‘ Just as we 
finished breakfast, John (my brother) arrived, having cycled 
up from Dublin before breakfast. He then informed me that 
on retiring to bed last night about 10.30 p. m. he had tried to 
project the thought to me that he would ride up to us in the 
morning and went to bed with this idea in his mind. Now 
strange to say I awoke last night (time unknown) from a 
very unpleasant “nightmare”. I dreamt my sister was 
telling us (or reading a letter telling us) that my brother 
John was ill in Belfast and finally she said “ He is dead’. On 
hearing this I in a sort of despair called out “John, where are 
you? Where are you now?” and awoke with the impres- 
sion that I had been calling out in my sleep’—. My recol- 
lection is that I seemed to be trying to reach out to my 
brother in a kind of blank darkness. I enclose John’s state- 
ment written out from memory. He went to Belfast three 
vears later and lived there for about 18 months. I also 
recollect distinctly his mentioning at the time how the effort 


to project the idea of riding up to Lough Dan exhausted 
him.” 


Statement of Mr. John A. Palmer About Foregoing Dream. 

On March 17th, 1906, my brother and some friends 
decided to cycle to Lough Dan, Co. Wicklow to spend the 
week-end there at a small hotel which is situated at the east 
end of the lake. Owing to an engagement for that evening, 
I was unable to go with the party, and I decided at the same 
time not to follow after them next day. That night when 
lying in bed a thought came to me to get up early next 
morning and to cycle to Lough Dan and give them all 
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a surprise at breakfast, and at the same time, as my brother 
had lately been carrying on several telepathic experiments 
with me, I tried to fix my mind on the hotel and give my 
brother the impression that I was coming down in the 
morning. I spent fully an hour concentrating on this idea 
and felt quite exhausted and then went to sleep. I was up 
early next morning and arrived just as they were having their 
morning meal. I carefully refrained from mentioning my 
experiment, and was much interested when my brother told 
me that he had been dreaming about me and thought that 
I had been in trouble. 
Signed J. A. PALMER. 


Experiences written by himself of 
Mr. J. A. Palmer, 


56, Lr. Beechwood Avenue, 
Nov. 26, 1911. Ranelagh. 


“T cannot remember the exact time, but it was about the 
year 1905 when I first saw anything which I could call ab- 
normal. I was staying with my mother in Dublin, and not 
feeling very well one evening, went to bed early. I must have 
been asleep for some time when I awoke suddenly, and saw 
a human figure standing in the room between my bed and 
the window. I could only see an outline. This figure 
walked across the room and vanished at the door, which was 
closed. I awoke with a frightened feeling and with my heart 
beating rapidly. 

“On January 14th, 1909, I was living in rooms in Ormond 
Road, Dublin, and one night I experienced a somewhat 
similar sensation and saw a man wearing glasses standing 
over my bed and looking at me intently, just as if he won- 
dered what I was doing. I could see this figure clearly as it 
appeared phosphorescent: it remained for some seconds; 
I then felt as if a hand had grasped my foot which distracted 
my attention, and when I looked again the figure had van- 
ished. 

“On March 26th, 1909, I was staying at 8, Rostrevor 
Terrace, Rathgar, when under similar conditions I again 
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saw a figure, this time of a boy, standing some distance from 
my bed; it remained for some seconds quite distinct and then 
began to fade away from the feet upwards, the head remain- 
ing for some time after the rest of the body had vanished. 
“On Friday, Nov. 24th, 1911, I dreamt that I saw an 

outside car been driven down some street, and on the car 
two policemen and a woman prisoner, one of the policemen 
being handcuffed to her. This dream was very vivid. 

“On Saturday the 25th I was walking up Grafton St., when 
I suddenly was attracted by the sight of an outside car 
coming towards me, on one side of the car was a man 
prisoner and a policeman and on the other side another 
policeman. The man was not handcuffed. This sight re- 
called my dream immediately.” 


Copy of Part of Miss D. Webb’s Account of Mrs. Hinton, a 
Great Spiritualist (Met in America), Written July, 1901. 

“JT found her kindly ready to tell me her experiences. 
There was a time, when having given up orthodox religion— 
she had been very devout—she was quite agnostic. Her life 
had been one of great trials. Her first psychic experience 
was shortly after the birth of her youngest child, when she 
fell into a trance that continued three days. She was sup- 
posed to be dead and the spirit being freed or nearly so from 
the body, she could see it lying unconscious and her children 
mourning around it. She seenied to be raised into some 
wonderful higher sphere, where she could feel and understand 
the real harmony of what on earth seems so discordant. 
She said that there was no sorrow or pain in leaving the 
body, but it was most distressing to be recalled, as she was 
by a neighbor who had the gift of healing, only for which, 
there would have been no return, she thinks. After this, 
she herself developed the healing gift and could help a 
patient merely by touching. She had also the usual phenom- 
ena of spiritualism. Raps would come to her in private, with 
intelligent and helpful communications. She never lost the 
consolation of her experiences during that trance. She had 
a terrible grief in the death of a darling girl of 12. Towards 
the end of her illness, this child used to sav her body was 
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heavy clothing and would ask her mother to help get rid 
of it. At the very end she exclaimed at a vision of light and 
glory. Mrs. H. said that she actually accompanied her 
daughter over the border in a trance. She could see the 
whole process of dissolution, the freeing of the spirit form. 
On her return, before the funeral, as she and the doctor 
stood beside the body, suddenly she clearly saw her child 
with a little namesake child who had passed away the year 
before—both children looking very bright and happy. The 
mother said to the doctor ‘Oh! Doctor, both Irenes are 
here’. The second was his own daughter. He had been 
a materialist, but from that moment became a Spiritualist. 
Soon afterwards, the mother was in the street and when 
thinking how sad that her child should miss the beautiful 
Spring on earth, Irene stood near her and spoke, saying, 
‘Oh! mother, you must not grieve for me, I have such 
beautiful things here, and they are more real and lasting than 
I could have with you’. She said she was learning in what 
was called a ‘school of Harmony’. Mrs. H., or Monsell, 
as she was then, had other trances, but never anything so 
remarkable as the first. During one she seemed raised to a 
higher sphere and shown how prayer works and must in- 
evitably be answered in some way. She had attended some 
materializing séances, but had never seen a materialized spirit 
that she recognized. Once a gentleman acquaintance came 
with her from curiosity and was summoned into the cabinet. 
When he returned he exclaimed, ‘Good God! It is wonder- 
ful! I found there the materialized spirit of one I knew 
long ago in India. No one in this country ever heard of 
him and he talked to me of things known only to us two’. 

“After a time she ceased to see spirits, but continued clair- 
audient. She believes that we are all more or less mediums. 


You feel her to be as truthful and reliable as any one else 
born a Friend.” 


Curious Experiences of Maurice A. C. Wilkins. 
“On Oct. 23d, 1905, about 5.45 p. m., I was coming out 
of Trinity College. Dublin, and just as I was entering the 
archway of the College gate leading into the street, I began 
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to wonder what made me think of a fellow-student, Bewley, 
the thought of whom. suddenly came into my mind. I had 
a kind of feeling, that I would meet him and looked at the 
next passer-by to see if it was he. I was wrong, but a few 
yards behind him, came two students and one of these was 
Bewley.” 

Signed M. A. C. WILKINS. 


“On another previous occasion, I was walking from 
Trinity College, having just left it, when suddenly the name 
of the Purser family (closely connected with College) came 
into my head, I did not know why. Then almost at once, I 
saw on the other side of the street my fellow-student J. Pur- 
ser (one of that family) walking towards me.” 

Signed M. A. C. WILKINS. 
40, Harcourt Street. 


The writer has very good sight and feels sure he did not 
unconsciously see the persons mentioned, so as to have the 
thought of them suggested to him. 

Edgar Wilkins, younger brother of Maurice, had the fol- 
lowing little experience, when a schoolboy. He was coming 
up Harcourt St. and saw a tram-car approaching, a good dis- 
tance from him. It came into his head unaccountably that 
Mr. Thompson, a master at the High School, was in the car, 
and as it passed him he saw Mr. Thompson in it. 

He has also had a few curious dreams and small ex- 
periences. 


Possible Case of Telepathy—4 Trois. 


The High School, Dublin. 

My eldest son, Maurice A. C. Wilkins, was a pupil in the 
VI Form on Feb. 17th, 1904. He states that the mathe- 
matical master of the Form, during his lesson. wished to 
write on the blackboard, a fraction, which could readily be 
written out in factors. He set down = and paused for 
a few seconds to think of suitable figures for the rest of the 
denominator. M. A. C. Wilkins looked at the blackboard 
and almost immediately the No. 64 came into his head for 
setting down after the 2. The next moment, the master 
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wrote down these very digits,—thus + . Immediately 
my son heard a schoolfellow L. who sat directly behind him, 
say with excitement, “ Those were the very numbers I was 
thinking of”. 

Thus the same No. 64 came into the minds of these three 
persons, though it was not spoken at all and there was ap- 
parently nothing to suggest that number to them any more 
than any other even number. An even No. would be more 
likely to be chosen than an uneven one. 

Written on the date of the occurrence Feb. 17th, 1904 by 

MARY WILKINS. 

I certify that this is a correct account of the occurrence. 


Signed M. A. C. WILKINS. 
(aged over 18 at date.) 


I have now come to an end of my cases. I think it is 
evident that there must be in Ireland or even in Dublin and 
its neighborhood alone, a large number of strange experi- 
ences and poltergeists and things inexplicable, awaiting in- 
vestigation by our Branch of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search and it is to be hoped that more research may be under- 
taken, such as Prof. Barrett carried on at Enniscorthy and 
elsewhere. 

I myself have always wished for an opportunity of spend- 
ing a night in a haunted house, but on one very important 
condition—viz. to have the company of other investigators! 
I would also suggest a large, cheerful fire, round which the 
researchers might sit, while awaiting the arrival of the pol- 
tergeist. 

Perhaps some member may know of some such case to be 
investigated. 

December 10th, 1911. 
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ILLUSIONS OF THE ACADEMIC MAN. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


I was recently talking with a Professor of Psychology 
in one of our larger institutions on the work of psychic re- 
search and he made a remark which may well be the text 
for some explanations and objurgatory remarks. The man 
had read a little on the subject and professes to have an 
open mind regarding it. He has been interested in religi- 
ous problems and presumably knows something about them. 
His remark to me apropos of psychic research was, that 
he would think that people would have no interest in a future 
life which reflected such trivial matters in the communica- 
tions. He understood why people would look in that direc- 
tion for light, but he thought they would turn away in dis- 
gust at the revelations which purport to come from a tran- 
scendental world. He thought that they would find no sat- 
isfaction for their ideals in any world that revealed such small 
interests. 

It is true that a great many people look at the problem 
in this way, but they are usually laymen who neither under- 
stand nor are interested in a scientific problem, and their 
criticism can be pardoned, but no such indulgence can be 
granted an academic man. We ought not in this age to 
have to face this conception of the case from an academic 
man, especially a student of psychology and of religion. 
The ignorance of this teacher of psychology is something 
amazing and inexcusable. He is no more qualified to pass 
judgment on what we are doing than a child, and yet these 
are the men whom our youth are asked to respect and who 
are dispensing the conceptions of psychic research every- 
where. The public and students assume that they know 
because they are professors and have to listen in respectful 
silence to purely imaginary knowledge and go away with 
ideas that will soon have to be corrected as inexcusable illu- 
sions. 


It is no doubt true that many people. perhaps the major- 
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ity of Christians, are looking for some Paradise after death. 
They assume that we have souls and that psychic research 
is trying, not to prove that fact and the fact of surviving con- 
sciousness, but to get into communication with these dead 
supposed still to live and to ascertain what their life is. They 
have been told often enough that the problem is nothing of 
the kind, but this class either forgets what we tell them or it 
is not intelligently enough interested to have its illusions cor- 
rected. It has no conception of what it is that we are inves- 
tigating. It is in the pursuit of happiness, not truth. Truth 
is the object of science, happiness is the object of the will, 
and the majority of men and women are seeking, not to 
know regardless of happiness, but to secure enjoyment out 
of the universe. They have imbibed all unconsciously the 
view that the present existence is essentially bad and that 
happiness cannot be obtained in it. They would not con- 
sciously avow this and perhaps would not admit the fact if 
told it. They are in fact quite satisfied with the present ma- 
terial existence and in most cases, even when longing for a 
future life, want this one prolonged or reproduced. They 
are not thinking of the old theological and philosophical doc- 
trine that matter is the cause of all evil. They would think 
it absurd if mentioned or would confess entire ignorance of 
it, if told it, and in this they would be quite right. But two 
things tend to make them take that point of view uncon- 
sciously. The first is frequent ennui with the present life, 
and the second is the immemorial conception, born in the 
philosophical and theological belief about matter, that the 
acme of happiness is to be found beyond the grave. They 
have forgotten the doctrine which gave rise to such tran- 
scendent hopes and instead of abandoning these expectations 
with the belief that created them, they still hug their hopes 
with all the passions of saints or epicures, even when they 
have practically adopted the idea that the material world 
offers the type of happiness that is desirable, tho their re- 
ligion had denied this and yet had embodied its conception 
of Paradise in magnificent palaces and golden streets. It 
offered every man the immunities of kings, a prize which 
no amount of work in the physical world could secure. The 
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religious mind still clings to this hope even after it has aban- 
doned the speculative doctrines that gave rise to it. The 
atmosphere of all who think of a future life is saturated with 
this anticipation, and the tenacity of the belief in the exist- 
ence of the soul and its survival, despite the ruins of the 
philosophic arguments, leaves the interest concentrated on 
what a transcendental life is, not whether it is. 

This type of mind may be excused the illusion regarding 
the problem of psychic research. But the scientific man 
will be given no such mercy. If he put himself in the class 
of the layman he must expect to be treated with contempt, 
tho we exercise patience with the layman who may not 
know better. We ought to be able to expect the scientific 
man to be acquainted with the problem as it has been stated 
time and again, and if he still insists either on being ignorant 
or on pretending that the problem is what it is not, he must 
expect the abuse that he deserves. He is either a fool or a 
knave in the question. If he does not yet know what the 
problem is, he is a fool. If he does know what it is and 
presents objections just to save his respectability, he is a 
knave. There is no escape from this dilemma, and for my- 
self I do not propose to mince matters in dealing with such 
minds. 

I have used strong language and it is done with malice 
prepense. I propose in it to challenge that type of mind to 
mortal intellectual combat, if you wish to construe it so. 
The irritating thing is that they are either blissfully ignorant 
of their position or avail themselves of their security in places 
of authority for perpetuating a perfectly silly illusion. I 
shall first assume that they are as ignorant as the plebs 
regarding the problem and that they are sincere in their con- 
ception of the it. This will justify a perfectly clear state- 
ment of what it is that psychic research has been engaged in. 
We have not been investigating the nature of a spiritual 
world, but the simple question whether there is one as a fact. 
We do not assume that we have any souls or that we survive 
death. We accept, for the sake of argument at least, the 
materialistic theory of the universe which means that all 
phenomena are the resultant of composition. That is, all 
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things and events are the result of mechanical and chemical 
combinations, and when those combinations have been dis- 
solved the properties which the compounds manifested dis- 
appear never to reappear unless the same combination occurs 
again. ‘This view interprets consciousness as an accident of 
the complex combination of elements that make up the body, 
just as the various organic functions are. When death 
comes, which is the dissolution of this organism, conscious- 
ness goes the way of the organic functions of the body. Ac- 
cepting that view of it and that materialism can actually ac- 
count for the existence of consciousness, it is hopeless to ex- 
pect survival of personality after death. There is no use to 
appeal to faith, because that can have no weight against the 
overwhelming evidence of physical science, even tho physical 
science establishes nothing more than a probability based 
upon the accepted evidence. It may be that its accumula- 
tion of facts has involved the discarding of facts which should 
not be ignored, but it always assigns some sort of reason for 
this discarding. The residual facts on which the opponent 
relies are either questioned or an inference from them is 
questioned, the latter of which admits the facts but disputes 
their evidential relevance. But accepting the normal facts 
of experience as the criteria of judgment, the materialistic 
position, however unsatisfactory it may appear to the phil- 
osophic mind, has the evidential situation on its side. It 
may not disprove survival, but it at least establishes a prefer- 
ence for agnosticism and perhaps a probability for annihila- 
tion. It certainly does so for the man who observes nothing 
more than the phenomena of physical science. 

Hence the problem of the psychic researcher is with this 
primary question of doubt about the existence of a spiritual 
world, not about the question whether we are in communica- 
tion with a thing credibly believed or about its nature, but 
whether it exists at all or not. We do not assume any- 
thing more than the materialist to start with and then we col- 
lect facts which the materialist must explain or concede the 
inefficiency of his theory. The existence of a spiritual world 
is the thing to be proved, not assumed. The existence of it 
does not depend on having a conception of what it is like. 


| 
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The whole problem resolves itself into the question of 
personal identity. This conception of it comes about in the 
following way. ‘The mere fact that we should have a soul 
would not carry with it a guarantee that we should have any 
memory of the past. It might be quite probable that we 
should remember the past, but the phenomena of secondary 
personality, to say nothing of the fact that our present sen- 
sory consciousness and memory, might be the resultant of 
physical connections, and if so we might possibly not retain 
a knowledge of our past. What we wish to know is the con- 
tinuity of consciousness and memory, and hence we have 
to prove more than the fact that sensory consciousness re- 
quires a soul for its basis or subject. We must show that a 
memory of our earthly life survives as the condition of retain- 
ing personal identity. Proving this does not in the least in- 
volve any knowledge of the conditions under which this sur- 
vival of memory exists. All that we require is that we can- 
not explain a certain set of mental phenomena on any hypoth- 
esis except survival, and we may set aside the problem of the 
conditions in which the survival takes place. Personal iden- 
tity is the primary question and all other matters are secon- 
dary. I mean, of course, that the scientific problem is this, 
and we do not care for any other problem at present. We 
may have more to do than to solve this primary problem, but 
we cannot attack other problems until the sceptic has been 
forced to surrender on this one. We look at our facts in 
their relation to normal explanations, and when ordinary 
causes will not suffice to account for them we resort to ex- 
traordinary causes. We may not know under what conditions 
those extraordinary causes act, and it is not necessary to 
know in the first stages of our problem. We restrict the 
primary issue to the one regarding the existence of a world 
which we cannot explain in the ordinary way, leaving the 
determination of its nature to further investigation. 

The consequence of all this is that we do not look at the 
facts as reflecting the nature of such a world. We have in 
mind the personal identity of the alleged communicator, and 
we do not care a rap what he talks about provided only that 
it proves his identity. The more trivial the fact the more 
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likely it is to be evidence. If the alleged communicator is 
trying to prove his identity his choice of trivial incidents is 
likely to reflect proper intelligence of the issue, and we must 
not assume that he is per se interested in small talk. He is 
directing his effort upon a perfectly rational problem. He 
is not reflecting the nature of that world or its chief occupa- 
tions. No doubt much of the published evidence would sug- 
gest to a casual reader just this limited interest in a trivial 
mental life. But such readers are to be ignored. ‘They fail 
to realize what the problem is for the spirit. His commu- 
nications will not be believed unless they subscribe to two 
conditions. First that the information shall be supernormal 
and second that it shall prove his identity. If we are assured 
that the psychic does not know the facts, we shall expect 
and seek for as trivial incidents as possible in the proof of the 
personal identity of the communicator. It is the concentra- 
tion upon this issue that gives the appearance of a meager 
world. But readers who look at the facts in this manner 
simply forget what the problem is and that we must multiply 
trivial incidents until the evidence is overwhelming. 

Moreover it would make no difference if the hypothesis 
required us to admit that spirits were insane or degenerating 
in their intelligence. With the question of their mental con- 
dition we have nothing to do in the first state of the inquiry. 
They may be as mad as March hares, if you like. That 
would not alter the problem. It might affect the question 
regarding the extent to which communications were volun- 
tary, but not the question of their source. Whether spirits 
are sane or insane has nothing to do with the question of spir- 
itual existence. ‘This issue of rationality in such a world may 
interest us in the interpretation of the meaning of the cos- 
mos, and we may prefer to survive as rational beings, but 
as our preferences have nothing to do with the fact we have 
to disregard all such questions and coolly judge the facts, and 
accept the conclusion, no matter how disagreeable it may 
seem. 

Of course, if the evidence suggests a disintegrating mind, 
we may have to ask whether such a condition is character- 
istic of the normal life of a spirit or merely the condition 
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under which he communicates with us. ‘To raise that ques- 
tion shows that we shall always have to suspend hasty infer- 
ence to a degenerating life beyond from the trivial and frag- 
mentary nature of the incidents. It might be a perfectly 
idyllic world in its normal relations, and appear perfectly 
insane in the communications. ‘This fact which cannot be 
disputed, as an a priori hypothesis, should act as a rebuke 
to those soi disant scientists who can only point to the ridic- 
ulous appearance of the facts as compared to that imaginary 
world of bliss and lofty thoughts. They cannot use the 
superficial appearance of the facts upon which to base crit- 
icism of that kind. ‘They are only exposing their own ignor- 
ance, not meeting the demands of the problem. It is the 
existence of the spiritual world, not its sanity that is the 
issue. | 

With this equipment any layman may ridicule an aca- 
demic man who objects that the messages belittle a spiritual 
world. If nothing else had purported-to come from it we 
might well understand curiosity on this point, but there is 
abundant material of quite as lofty a character as any idealist 
might wish, but it is not verifiable and so finds no place in the 
evidence for a spiritual world. But there is no excuse but 
ignorance for the academic man’s complaint, unless he wishes 
to claim that he is not serious in the objection, and in that 
case we should reproach him with hypocrisy. It is the nature 
of the problem that determines the character of our evidence, 
and our problem is not the production of a poetic revelation. 
We may reach the point where something of the kind can 
be done, but we are not undertaking it at present. The 
human mind must first be made to see what the scientific 
issue is and remain by this until it can do intelligent thinking. 
Scepticism will not permit revelations without credentials, 
and when the sceptic is so credulous about natural explana- 
tions that are mere subterfuges to escape more rational 
views, it will not be easy to present credentials for poetic 
hopes. But the academic man who has spent his life in 
experimental psychology and critical habits of thought is 
the last person to object to trivialities in the messages. He 
can do so only by pleading that he knows nothing about the 
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problem, and while this is usually the fact, he possesses an 
authority before the public that makes it a little audacious 
for us to assert his real ignorance. I never discuss the sub- 
ject with these men, the exceptions being rare, but that I 
have to do some elementary teaching as a condition of get- 
ting heard at all. 

If the academic man is only availing himself of the ac- 
cusation against spiritistic theories to defend his respectabil- 
ity and to receive the plaudits of the unthinking laymen, he 
will not escape the punishment he deserves. I shall not 
dwell on the advantage which his hypocrisy in such a posi- 
tion gives us. I shall only say that I wish only to know 
which horn of the dilemma he takes. If he takes the latter, 
silence on my part will be sufficient reply. He may be safely 
left to the mercy of the public that is serious on the subject, 
and little of that boon will he get if he is not sincere. But 
too often he can purchase his sincerity only by the confession 
of ignorance. 

Now to show that they are not always perfectly sincere 
in their position, in my conversation with one of them who 
raised the objection which we are discussing, I simply re- 
marked that it was based upon a false conception of the issue 
and that it was a part of our work to correct the illusion 
which the orthodox mind had on the matter. The man just 
smiled as he looked at me, not being an orthodox man him- 
self and yet advancing as a criterion of spiritual communica- 
tions what his own scientific mind had to reject. That is, he 
knew better than to assume the ideals of the orthodox mind 
about a Paradise, and yet he sought to raise an objection on 
the basis of those ideals, knowing that the average layman 
would accept it as fatal. Minds of this kind are not to be 
respected, much less given the right to pass judgment upon 
the problem. 

It would be too much to direct this abuse or reproach 
against the academic class as a whole. ‘There are many of 
them quite alert to the situation and having more sympathy 
with it than they dare express. In the first place many of 
them have to be conservative from the very nature of their 
position which requires them to hold in check the imagina- 
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tion of the public. There is a large class of the public that 
would run after every conceivable fraud and delusion were it 
not restrained by the more cautious habits of the academic 
man. In the second place, while many of them are sympa- 
thetic they have not the time to devote to the details of the 
work, and, between the duty to their position as authorities 
and their want of time to master the meaning of the mani- 
fold phenomena comprehended under the head of psychic 
research, they may fall into excusable mistakes. Even when 
they do not fall into mistake, theirs is a waiting game as 
teachers who have to emphasize the need of instilling estab- 
lished truths in the minds of students. Everything in their 
vocation calls to patience and thoroughness, so that we can- 
not always accuse the class too hastily. It is the smaller 
number of more adventurous critics who think it safe to dis- 
pense ridicule or to cultivate respectability that come in for 
rather round abuse, and psychic research can reduce them to 
humility by not recognizing their rights to speak unless they 
speak intelligently and show that they really understand the 
problem. It is quite as much a duty to hold the public in 
check regarding its conception of our problem as it is to 
make it cautious in accepting the existence of spirits, but it is 
safer to do the one than the other, and you may always 
count on discretion being the better part of valor in minds 
that have more to gain by the disparagement of a spiritistic 
hypothesis than by correcting the illusions of its opponents. 
It is ignorance and fraud we have to criticize, and not honest 
doubt. An honest doubter may be taught and is ready to 
learn, but the tortuous seeker after respectability and popular 
approval will be granted a very short shrift at this scientific 
tribunal. There is too much at stake in this age to concede 
everything to the destructive mind. Constructive methods 
are those of science. Scepticism may correct illusions, but 
it never explains facts. 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 


by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIENCES. 


The following record from the material of Dr. Hodgson 
must tell its own story. The writer is evidently an intelli- 
gent man and whatever value his narrative has will depend 
largely on that fact. The experiences are old, but put on 
record at a time that made them less old than they now are. 
Some of them were noted and described at the time so that 
they do not depend wholly on memory. But even if they 
did, as stimuli to investigation, they deserve record. 

Mrs. Hayden mentioned in the narrative is the same per- 
son described in the miscellaneous experiences of Mr. John 
Trowbridge in an earlier Journal (Vol. III pp. 641-655). 

I must call the reader’s special attention to Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh’s remark about the relation of hallucinations to the 
problem of Spiritualism. He seems to have anticipated all 
that has been discovered and said about pictographic proc- 
esses in communication. He was evidently not deceived by 
many a man’s tendency to treat as real what was only evi- 
dential of something supernormal and showed therein the 
truly scientific spirit. He referred the phenomena of Mrs. 
Drake to hallucinations and yet regarded them as veridical., 
and finally said: “It seems to me that hallucination is the 
key-note through which the spiritual belief will stand or fall.” 
Even lifelong psychic researchers have often failed to dis- 
cover that the investigation began and did not end with the 
view that hallucinations were connected with the phenomena. 

The incident of the scene in the life of George III could 
not be explained as the transfer of mental pictures from the 
mind of the person that clairvoyantly discovered the con- 
tents of the letter. Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. VI, 
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pp. 51-61. There is no evidence that the scenes were or 
could be identified with actual memories of George III him- 
self. The contents of the letter might suggest to any mind 
scenes of all sorts and then these could be transferred as 
described in the above mentioned Report.—Editor. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 


Schenectady, Jany. 1st, 1889. 
Dear Sir: 


In reply to your letter of the 28th ult. and the accompanying 
papers, for which I beg to thank you, I can only say that I 
find no reference in my notes of having mentioned my impres- 
sion of the broken bit before I examined it, and presume I did 
not, as the parson would have excommunicated me and the 
congregation turned me out of the vestry, if I laid myself open 
to the suspicion of “discerning spirits”, even were it only the 
spirit of a horse’s head. . 

This was the only impression I ever had of seeming to 
perceive a thing that was not there to see. 

I very seldom leave the house in the winter and see nobody 
with the exception of two or three persons who are kind enough 
to drop in. I have no opportunity to fill Blank 8, and hardly 
the physical strength or mental energy at my time of life. I 
remind myself continually of the political song that used to be 
sung when Van Buren ran against the grandfather of the pres- 
ent President-elect, “Van! Van! Van! the used up man.” 
Besides, this is not a mystical region where people see visions 
and dream dreams, unless, when, like Joseph of old, it is about 
something to eat. 

I have many experiments in thought-transference and under 
certain conditions, I feel well assured of the fact—that is to say,— 
when the percipient is not consciously aware of the answer he 
returns, and more particularly so if at any time he has known 
the fact related. As for instance: The agent mentally asks 
“How old was Mr. Jones when he died?” Then the percipient 
may give the correct answer, if known to him, and if not known 
an incorrect reply but relevant to the question. It assists ma- 
terially if the agent writes his question down, as it seems to fix it 
more precisely in his mind. The answers are mostly relevant to 
the character of the thought-question rather than to the partic- 
ulars of names and dates. E. g.: How do we mesmerize? “It is 
the gift of God.” What are the best methods? “ You are a mere 
instrument in His hands.” Etc. This evasive form of reply 
is not uncommon. 
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Through conscious normal means I have never known an 
example of thought-transference rising above a rare coincidence. 
Our neighbors know our incomings and outgoings and the num- 
ber of shirts we have in the wash; if the good old ladies could 
also get at our thoughts, life for them would be a lasting mor- 
tification, and for us “ not worth living.” 

The conditions above spoken of are, a partial mesmeric sleep, 
in which the subject preserves the use of the voice,—the auto- 
matic writings, and the employment of planchette. 

Trusting that some day your society will evolve order and 
law out of the psychological chaos, I am, 

Yours truly, 


J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
R. Hodgson, Esq. 


Some time afterward I received a letter relating to this 
experiment, from which I quote. 

“ Nothing can exceed the contempt in which the rhapsodies 
of O————— and men of his calibre are judged in England. 
These crazy enthusiasts have buried the rational part of the 
subject beneath the load of their audacious stuff. Some of the 
phenomena I have witnessed have made an impression upon my 
judgment, nothing but Death can efface, but it is a subject I 
never discuss with any one. 

Take for instance the case of the letter of King George the 
3rd placed under E’s foot in the dark, giving occasion to her 
describing his person, his family, his court, their dress, and in- 
spiring the irresistible inference that the King was speaking to 
them of the event the letter treated of, viz: The death of the 
Princess Amelia, his aunt, in 1776. Yet in 1852, 76 years after- 
wards, when all these persons were dead, E who knew noth- 
ing about any of them, or about the letter, gave a most won- 
derful picture of the scene. Who can explain this?” 

G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


*x* * * 


Schenectady, January 14th, 1889. 


Dear Sir: 


Your favor of the 4th received. I do not know that I clearly 
understand the distinction you intend between mental pictures 
and hallucination. The vision was entirely subjective, but pro- 
duced the effect of objectivity, and from the habit of ocular see- 
ing took the direction in which I was looking at the time. 
In this instance it seemed to be between the clergyman and 
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myself. So vivid are these impressions sometimes that I have 
known persons who took them to be outstanding realities, when 
all the surroundings of the case contradicted the supposition. 

As to so-called unconscious cerebration, although I have good 
reasons to admit it in a restricted sense, I rule it out in this 
case. Firstly: because the part that was rusted off was on 
the inside of the joint, and in the fold of the other half (the bits 
were jointed in the middle) and could not be seen until after 
the fracture. Secondly: I never saw any part of the harness 
except on the horses. 

With respect to results in thought-transference through mes- 
merism, involuntary writing and planchette, some of them were 
designed, and some incidental to experiments devised for other 
purposes. I subjoin two or three examples of each which, from 
their entourage are free from any suspicion of self-delusion. 

I was staying with my family at Frascatis, a sea-bathing 
place at Havre, France, when I was invited to a dinner-party 
at the English Consul’s house. There were several gentlemen 
and I think four ladies present. At the dinner some of the 
guests arranged a visit to the theater, leaving three of the men 
and one lady, who had sat next to me at the table and who, not 
being in very good health, preferred to rest on the sofa in the 
drawing-room. We sat sometime at the table after the depart- 
ure of the ladies and the conversation turned upon mesmerism, 
or rather the alleged possibility of imparting the influence to a> 
glass of water or other material substance. I had never seen 
or tried it, but to illustrate what I supposed to be the process, 
poured out a glass of water and made passes over it. Other 
topics were soon introduced and the incident passed from our 
minds, when the lady in the drawing-room, tired of being so 
long alone, re-entered and took the seat she had at first occupied. 
No reference whatever was made to mesmerism in this lady's 
presence, but general subjects were introduced in which she 
took a lively part. Words fail to express our astonishment and 
alarm when in the space of about a minute we found she had 
fallen into a state of insensibility. We exerted ourselves to re- 
store her, and so far succeeded that she regained the power of 
speech in a measure (partially awakened) and to our inquiries 
as to her seizure, replied “that it was the water she had been 
drinking.” She had actually drunk more than half the water | 
had prepared. Knowledge of the effects of the water was in my 
mind, or in others presert, certainly not with the ladv. 

I had called at the Consul’s one evening in company with 
this lady. His interest had been aroused by the previous in- 
stance and he begged to be allowed to try an experiment, to 
which she cheerfully assented. In a short time she was thrown 
into a mesmeric state, and the Consul left the room for the pur- 
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pose oh yi procuring some atticle. Before he retuned I had low- 
ered the lamps almost to darkness, for I think that a glare of 
light or the stare of eyes is unfavorable to psychic phenomena. 
Three separate things were put into my hands, which from the 
sense of touch I took to be letters. J alone spoke to the sensi- 
tive. The sensitive requested the article to be examined to be 
put under her foot, which I did one at a time. The first letter 
procured a description so precise of persons, dress, formality, 
and conversation, and adding that he had been confined for mad- 
ness, it was impossible not to recognize George III and Queen 
Charlotte. This revelation corresponded with the Consul’s 
knowledge of the letter and its contents, although it was not 
clear that he knew which letter was under examination. As 
nothing was known of the other two letters, the result although 
interesting, had no bearing on thought-transference. 

After a dinner-party at my house I had walked to a neighbor- 
ing village to order carriages for an excursion on the following 
day. I knew by report that one of the ladies dining was exceed- 
ingly sensitive and it occurred to me, when at the distance of 
half a mile, to attempt to mesmerize her. On reaching home 
after dark, I found the company in confusion and the sensitive 
extended on the sofa, passively rejecting smelling-bottles, cold 
water, doctors, etc. Opening the eye-lids I found the pupils 
convulsed, and taking her hand, asked if I could be of any service; 
“Yes” she replied, “ you may as well waken me up, as you 
had no business to put me to sleep out of doors”. It seemed 
that about fifteen minutes previously she was joining in the 
conversation in her usual manner, but becoming abstracted and 
drawing her feet up on the sofa, utterly regardless of the com- 
pany, disposed herself comfortably for the irresistible sleep which 
overpowered her. As soon as I took her hand she became 
aware of what had been done. 

(n one occasion | made an appointment with a gentleman 
in Devonshire to do at a given hour some most unusual act. At 
the same hour I was to suggest his image to the sensitive near 
London. On my way to the place, a drive of about seven miles, 
I amused myself by fancving what my friend would do, and the 
thought came into my mind that he would put his wife’s bonnet 
on, and the thought acquired vitality by a quiet laugh at the 
oddity of an English general in such a guise. However the 
somnambule could perceive nothing. and on being urged ex- 
claimed “ Why! he is putting his wife’s bonnet on.” She had 
mistaken my morning’s thought for a reality. Estcourt had 
gone up to town that day, forgetting the appointment altogether. 

A lady, who had been induced into involuntary writing by 
association with others who practised it, sometimes replied to 
mental questions by indulging in sharp criticisms, freely express- 
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ing her own opinions of persons and things, yet without con- 
scious knowledge of the matter written. It is difficult to estab- 
lish this unconsciousness, but it is the universal statement as to 
this phase, and personally | know it to be so. I was endeav- 
oring to obtain answers to a long list of questions (some two or 
three hundred) and had asked this sensitive for a name I had 
mentally thought of. For reply I received; “ Foolish boy why 
do you seek to know more?” and the name I was thinking of 
appended. A similar case was with the name of General Jack- 
son, with this characteristic egotism; “‘ Little men strive to fol- 
low in the foot-steps of the great.” 

I had fixed in my mind a household where the husband and 
father had little family affection, and received for answer; “ That 
unkind father forgets his unloved wife Nancy.” That was the 
name of the wife. 

A collection had been taken up for a charitable purpose and 
the money was handed to me for safe keeping. After sealing 
it up, I found that I had left out a small amount, which I 
counted and put loosely in my pocket. On returning home I 
found two young boys amusing themselves with a planchette. 
I immediately asked how much money I had in my pocket, 
and was answered correctly. To make sure that it was not a 
coincidence, I further asked how many pieces are there? and 
received an answer, which on counting them proved to be cor- 
rect. I did not consciously know the number of pieces, but 
would have known if I had paid attention when counting their 
value. Afterwards I tried the experiment frequently by touch- 
ing books in the library and noting their titles in my mind, with 
many successful results. 

As in the involuntary writing, so is planchette given to treat 
the questions in a sententious and colloquial way, colored by the 
recipient’s usual mode of thinking and expression. 

Many years ago a gentleman in France had told me a strik- 
ing story of an early episode in his life, and I never thought of 
him apart from his narrative. He had been instrumental in sav- 
ing the life of a young lady endangered by a vicious horse, and 
upon this fact the whole story hung. Planchette told it thus 
in its own high strung fashion. “ The beautiful young lady was 
in the extremity of danger, when her rescuer seizing the bridle 
of her horse, received her in his arms.” 

These recitals are prolix as a matter of necessity, and I will 
try your patience no further. 

I would gladly read the reports you so kindly offer to lend 
me and will safely return them. Yours truly, 

J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 

Richard Hodgson, Esq., 

Boston. 
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Schenectady, January 19th, 1889. 
My dear Sir: 


Your letter of Jany. 15th received as also Proceedings of 
Psychical Research Society, for which I beg to return my sin- 
cerest thanks. I have read Mr. Myers’ article, to which you 
draw my attention, with much interest. He dwells very justly 
it seems to me on the distinction between our “ unconscious ” 
and “conscious selves.” There is another point, however, in 
automatic writing, which is not sufficiently considered, and that 
is, the intimate relation this phase bears to other phenomena 
which cannot be classified under the head of unconscious cer- 
ebration. 

In answer to your questions, respecting the time of record- 
ing my experiments, I have to say, that I put them into narrative 
form at the time of occurrence, in letters to my father, copied 
verbatim for the description I now have. I have since appended 
some little explanatory matter of my own views of the sub- 
ject. I may add that none of the instances I relate were obtained 
through any professional somnambule. This however is cater- 
ing to a prejudice. I would take Dis Debar to my heart if 
she produced a picture as Marsh says she does, or Mme. Blav- 
atsky if she would show me a “ Mahatma” as evidently as she did 
the pin brought from her husband’s grave in Russia! 

“Water mesmerized at Havre?” Summer of 1852. 

“Mesmerising at a distance?” September, 1853. Ealing 
(afterwards on several occasions). 

“Experiment with Genl. Estcourt?” 1853. Ealing. 

“ Experiments in automatic writing?” 1852 to 1855. 

“Collection?” 1876. 

No opportunity at present of trying experiments. This com- 
munity will permit no devil’s doings. I have so fallen out of 
the line of these things that I only know of one genuine psychic— 
Mrs. D————,—now spending the winter at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

With respect to the three letters I put the one from George 
III under the head of thought-transference because the Consul 
intended to get that letter, but had no knowledge as to the other 
letters, which he designedly found in the dark. 

Letter No. 2 was also put under the somnambule’s foot and 
procured a description of the writer sufficient for identification, 
and when urged to give a name, referred us to a bust in the 
dining-room of the Duke of Wellington. The letter was from 
the Duke. 

Letter No. 3. Gave us a fearful picture of a mental struggle, 
fractured skull, protruding brains, dismemberment and burning 
of the victim, and the execution of the murderer. The letter 
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was written many years previously on a scientific matter, by 
professor Webster, and was the cause celebre of Boston. 1 
enclose you a leaf from my account, which I must ask you to 
return as the original is buried among a mass of papers at my 
place in the country and it would be an everlasting task to 
disinter it. 
Yours truly, 


J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
R. Hodgson, Esq. 


FROM 
J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
Duanesburg, Schenectady County, N. Y., 
May 5th, 1889. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been laid up all the winter with Rheumatic fever, and 
have not been able to put pen to paper, and even now can hardly 
write intelligibly. This must be my excuse for delaying so long 
to answer yours of January 25, in which you advert to the import- 
ant point of establishing, if the automatic writing is ever con- 
nected with an extraneous intelligence. I made this a special 
point of inquiry, and, as the automatic writing was through my 
own hand, I could judge of it more exactly than if coming 
through another. It is a long story, and I could not hold out 
to write it now; but, if you would like the details, as the blasts 
on the top of these hills, which the doctors call country air, 
give me strength, I will copy out and send to you. I do not 
know that I mean to publish. I don’t like to have the credit of 
being a modern Munchausen. 

Yours truly, 
J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


FROM 
J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH 
Duanesburg, Schenectady Co., N. Y. 
June 17, 1889. 
Dear Sir: 

I received yours of May 9th, and the accompanying volume 
of psychical proceedings, for which I beg to return you my 
thanks. I enclose you a communication, and I hope you will 
be able to read the writing. My right hand is cramped and 
stiff with rheumatism, and I am obliged to hold it down to its 
work with my left. 

I never preserved anv record of automatic writing through 
my hand, except where there seemed to be evidence of another 
force at work than mere thought-transference. 

My object at the time was to satisfy myself of the genuine 
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character of the writing, which was then almost universally 
doubted. 

It was not long, however, when there appeared behind this 
writing, a seemingly independent intelligence, as far as my 
consciousness and manner of thought or expression were con- 
cerned, reasonable, argumentative and evasive. 

There seemed to be a constant relation between automatic 
writing, mesmerism and clairvoyance, and when we find that the 
clairvoyante often passes into the deepest stage of coma, when 
endeavoring successfully to solve some knotty point, we see 
that the material senses do not divert, and we have good reason 
to doubt, in this profound comatose state, the probability of any 
cerebral energy, even of an automatic character. 

The outcome of the various phases rather made for a mode 
of psychical converse by an intelligence within us acting through 
strange agencies, and of which we took no normal consciousness. 

It seemed advisable to begin at the upper end of the ladder, 
to learn the characteristics, the ear-marks, so to speak, of this 
psychic force, and separate it, when it did occur, from the min- 
gled and incoherent phases of mere automatism. Any hypothesis 
based on the less significant phenomena must, eventually, be 
revised in the light of the higher facts. 

This will account for devoting my attention and opportuni- 


ties to clairvoyance, and my want of care and interest in auto- 
matic writing. 


Yours truly, 
J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


R. Hodgson, Esq., Boston. 


The fact that the clairvoyant refers to arts long since 
passed, of which the observers have no knowledge whatever, 
and as claimed by many to things not yet transpired (although 
this is too incredible to be useful as an argument yet awhile), 
seems to relieve the brain of any responsibility in these instances, 
and probably in many others. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co., July 4th, 1889. 


Dear Sir: 
I have your letter of June 25th and the enclosed queries. 
.No. 1. “ Date of first visit to a medium?” 


November, 1852. Mrs. M. B. Hayden, 22 Queen Anne St., 
London, since deceased. 

No. 2. “ Are the ladies still living with whom you performed 
the experiment of asking for raps in different places where the 
spirit was described as standing?” 
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No. 

No. 3. “I suppose that the other experiments which you 
describe with the medium, were with Mrs. Hayden, except where 
otherwise mentioned? ” 

I think I only spoke of two experiments (I kept no copy of 
my letter) with Mrs. Hayden; viz.: my first visit, and the sub- 
sequent one when the table was moved in fulfillment of a state- 
ment made by the involuntary motion of my hand. 

No. 4. “Do you still possess the notes taken down, concern- 
ing the wine-cellar incident, and have you the letter describing 
the doings of your friend in the cellar?” 

My notes were sent to my father in a letter and transcribed 
verbatim in my account. I have preserved nothing of his letter 
simultaneously written, except the quotation I have already sent 
you. In those days we shunned writing or speaking of these 
things, as much as possible. 

The medium through whom the sealed envelope was de- 
ciphered, Mrs. Underhill is, I believe, still living in New York. 

The lady through whom I obtained the selection of the right 
photograph in the dark, and the recognition of a picture by its 
resemblance to an hallucination, as she stated, is the wife of a 
gentleman of fortune, living at Los Angeles, Cal., Box 1777. I 
have no right to give her name for publication, but it is Mrs. 
D——, and it would be well worth while, if you have any cor- 
respondent there, to seek an opportunity of experimenting with 
her, particularly in the matter of hallucination, this is her forte, 
and she is extremely obliging to her personal friends and those 
properly introduced. She does not act professionally. I have 
made a close study of her hallucinations, with numerous ex- 
periments without her knowledge, and the physiological hy- 
pothesis, which illustrates this condition by fevers, cerebral 
diseases or incipient insanity, seems to me to be utterly insuf- 
ficient. 

My experiments with this last mentioned lady are within the 
last five years, and some of them forcibly imply a vera causa. 
It seems to me that hallucination is the key-note through which 
the spiritual belief will stand or fall. Apparently it is the only 
possible method of establishing identity. Materializations are 
worthless frauds, at least, those I have seen. 

Yours truly, 
J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


Mysterious Rappings. 
Previously to any knowledge of mine on this subject, in 
passing through a street in London, I was attracted by the words 
“ Spirit-medium ” on the door, and entered the house, as a mat- 
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ter of curiosity, to find the meaning of the strange announce- 
ment, which until then I was unfamiliar with, for it was the 
earliest beginning of these phenomena in that place. 

At the séance which followed, my age, birth-place, residence, 
passages of my life, and particulars of my family were given 
to me in exact accordance with my own knowledge. My chris- 
tian names were spelled out, and my surname also, with the 
omission of one letter. On asking for the missing letter, it was 
replied, “That it was not essential to the sound, and therefore 
had been omitted.” Many of my family spell the name without 
that letter. When about to leave, the medium accompanied me 
to the door, and, having partially passed out, we were recalled by 
the shaking of the table from very loud rappings made on it, 
and were informed that the intelligence would accompany me 
home, and develope itself there, where there could be no sus- 
picion of fraud. 

The distance from the door to the table was about twelve 
feet, too far for the medium to reach with her “ big toe.” 


Involuntary Writing Connected with Extraneous Intelligence. 


Several weeks elapsed without a realization of the ghostly 
promise, when, one evening, as I was engaged in some baro- 
metrical computations, which required undivided attention, my 
hand was suddenly moved by some unconscious force other than 
my own volition, and made to write, “ The first feeling of death 
is endless joy. 

EDWARD P. HUNTINGDON.” 


This was the name of a deceased companion of my boyhood, 
who for twenty-five years had all but passed from my conscious 
‘memory. There was then written in a different and quite un- 
familiar hand, “ Go on Tuesday of next week to the same person, 
and a token will be given.” Sight or sound? I asked, with a 
sense of amusement at this apparently absurd colloquy between 
myself and my own hand. “ Both,” was the reply. “The table 
will be moved without human touch.” For the two following 
days my wrist and forearm were exceedingly stiff and painful; 
so much so that I could not write or use a knife at dinner. 


Table Turning. 


The circumstances of the writing were of too extraordinary a 
nature, at least to me, not to be followed up bv another visit to 
Mrs. Hayden,* and I accordingly went there on the day appointed. 
After sitting at the table, carefully watching the medium’s mo- 


*I afterwards invited this medium to my house, where she stayed 
three weeks, and gave me every opportunity of close examination. 
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tions, for the space of about thirty minutes, and scrupulously 
avoiding to speak of the object of my visit, | mentally requested 
the movement to take place. Jnstantly as the wish came to my 
mind, the table revolved half way round, the feet and hands of 
the medium, the only person in the room with me, being in full 
sight. I at once moved the medium ten feet away, and, after 
examining the table, and pushing it backwards and forwards, as 
well as passing between it and her several times took my seat 
by her side, and awaited with incredulity and something of scorn 
the promised movement without “human touch.” In a minute 
or so the table creaked and surged, balanced itself with two of 
its claws in the air, and rushed across the intervening space, 
striking me sharply in the chest. 


Extraneous Intelligence as Connected with Hallucination and 
Mesmeric Sleep. 


On the day to which I refer, a lady of my family was reading 
in the front parlor, and I was seated out of sight in the back room. 
Another lady, through whom the rappings occurred with great 
distinctness, approached by the rear entrance through the gar- 
den. Silently and unseen I seized the opportunity, and directed 
my will and passes to the lady in the front room. As I justly 
expected from previous trials, she was soon in a mesmeric sleep. 
When the visitor had entered, I suggested the spiritual idea, and 
the sleeper forthwith had a vision. 

Who is it? 

“My mother; don’t you see her?” 

No. 

“I do.” 

Can you talk with her? 

“T understand her.” 

Does she understand you? 

“ Yes.” 

Can she rap to you? 

Yes.”’ 

Will she? 

“She savs she will.” (With some hesitation.) 

Will she rap where you say you see her? 

Yes.” 

Where do you see her now? 

“ Near the picture of General Monk.” 

Ask her to rap there. 

The rappings at once came on the picture. (fifteen feet from 
the nearest person), visibly shaking it at each blow. 

“She is now by the flower-stand, and will rap there.” 
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Simultaneously the flower-stand was shaken, and the long 
tops of the flowers waved to and fro, and the rappings gave out 
the jangling sound of tin when it is sharply struck. Thus we 
tried it round the room on articles loose enough to corroborate 
the direction of the sound by the motion until we became sure 
that the place where the clairvoyant stated the hallucination to 
be, was coincident with the sound and motion as witnessed by 
our senses. It was broad day-light, and no strangers present. 


A Mental Question Answered by Rappings. 
In a list of some fifty mental questions | once asked, “ what is 
the office of comets in our solar system?” and received a prompt 
and most unexpected reply: “To convey the miasmas of the 


worlds as fuel to the sun.” This is as good a scientific specula- 
tion as “ seed bearing meteors.” 


A Mental Request Answered by a Physical Act. 


A gentleman stating at a séance that he had wished a ring to 
be taken consecutively to two persons, and that it was so takén 
in the order thought of, I took a small bracelet out of my pocket 
and wished it to be given to a lady on the opposite side of the 
circle, about eight or nine feet away. I had closed my hand over 
it, but it was gently opened, evidently by fingers, and the brace- 
let deftly carried away. IJmmediately I heard the lady exclaim, 
“T have got something; it seems to be a bracelet,” which she 
returned to me herself at the end of the séance. The point to be 
observed in this is not the conveyance of the bracelet, for there 
is no proof of the agency, but the physical response to a wish, 
that indicated exact vision in profound darkness. 


A Photograph Selected in Darkness. 

It became so evident that the most exact vision was employed 
in the acts done in profound darkness, that the inconsequent sus- 
picion arose that by some abnormal process the medium could 
see in the absence of light. This I endeavored to settle by an 
experiment, which rendered it immaterial whether light or dark- 
ness was present. Taking a dozen photographs of deceased 
persons one of whom the medium was almost sure to state was 
spiritually present, I buttoned them under my coat, where I 
kept them concealed until the light was extinguished. As I ex- 
pected, the medium announced the presence of one whose photo- 
graph I had. Waiting until she was engaged with some others 
of the company, I requested mentally to have the likeness of the 
one spoken of selected, and I laid the package upon my knees. 
In a few moments the pictures were moved about, and one 
picked up and held up to my face, touching it. I marked it No. 1, 
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and then replaced it with the others and shuffled them. A second 
and third time I made the same request, marking the cards two 
and three and then buttoned them under my coat. When the 
light was admitted, I found the three numbers under one another 
in a vertical line on the back of the card, and turning it over saw 
that it was the right picture.* 


Automatic Writing in a Mesmeric Sleep, Connected with the 
Rappings on a Subsequent Occasion, Two Years Afterwards. 


I had requested a lady in a mesmeric sleep (she had fre- 
quently done so before), to write automatically something she 
had once done, that no person knew anything of, seal it up in an 
envelope, and give it to me. I carried this note in my pocket- 
book for a couple of years, not finding an opportunity to make 
use of it. The object was that no person should have a conscious 
knowledge of what had been written; for the lady herself, when 
awake, did not know what she had written or, indeed, that she 
had written at all. 

Two years afterwards, being in New York for the first time in 
ten years, I visited the well-known Mrs. Underhill, being at the 
time Mrs. Fish, I think. I had never seen this medium, and 
knew nothing of her. There was a large party, all of whom 
were strangers to me. Mrs. Underhill took charge of the al- 
phabet, and went over it with such practised rapidity, that the 
attempt on my part to follow her was in vain. A communication 
was being given to a gentleman, when a name was interpolated 
that did not belong to the matter in hand. The paper was 
passed around, and the name unrecognized by all until it came 
to me, when it proved to be the maiden name of the mother of the 
lady who had written it [the note] near London, England. I had 
never known the mother, and had never thought or spoken of her 
by that name. My mind at once reverted to the envelope in my 
pocket, and I asked if an answer was to be given on the present 
occasion to the matter written within. An eager and emphatic 
affirmation was returned by the rappings. Mrs. Underhill pro- 
ceeded to take down the letters that were rapped to, and in a 
few minutes handed me across the table a line or two; seemingly 
unmeaning, “she gathered wild grasses from my grave.” Open- 
ing at once the note which had been written in England, I found 
the following question and answer: “ Mother, what was the last 
thing I did on leaving Abingdon?” Answer: “I gathered wild 
flowers from your grave.” I afterwards inspected the flowers 


* The medium had never seen the original or a photograph, and had 
never known of the existence of such a person. 
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that had been dried and preserved, and found them to be the 
flowering grasses that grow in a country grave-yard, and not 
flowers in the usual acceptance of the word. The correct sub- 
stitution of the word grasses for flowers, and the change of the 
pronouns, take this incident out of a clairvoyant perception by 
the medium, of the contents of the note. The picking of the 
flowers was done in the interior of the state of Virginia, the 
writing in the vicinity of London, England, ten years afterwards, 
and the final denouement two years later in New York. 


A Picture Recognized Through Hallucination. 

Some ten years ago I met a lady nearly blind, then a stranger, 
now a cherished friend. At my first interview she experienced 
an hallucination of a deceased friend of mine, also a lady. The 
description given enabled me to recognize the person beyond a 
doubt. Afterwards this occurred several times, and I en- 
deavored to fix the features and general make-up of the hallu- 
cination in her memory, with a view to future experiment. Five 
years had elapsed before I again met this lady. Hearing that 
she was in Albany, I put in my pocket a dozen photographs, 
including one of the hallucination. I must not omit to mention 
that I corresponded with this lady in the meantime, and she 
wrote that she sometimes experienced the hallucination of the 
same person. I went to see her, and, after taking my seat, put 
into her hands the bunch of photographs, and stood behind her, 
although so blind, from an excess of caution. She turned over 
three and held the fourth one up to me as the right picture, re- 
fusing to look further when urged, as she was sure of her 
correctness. It was the right photograph, and it brings up the 
question whether she recognized the picture, as she said she did, 
from its resemblance to the hallucination, or whether a likeness 
can be transferred in the same way a thought or a word may be. 
The lady's eye-sight was so defective, that, in order to see at all, 
the object must be within two inches of her eyes. She had never 
seen the person represented by the hallucination, or a photo- 
graph. 


Prescient Automatic Writing. 


On several occasions my hand had written that a lady of my 
acquaintance “ would have imparted to her the gift of writing.” 
Several months passed away and nothing came of it, until one 
morning in passing her open window, where she sat labelling her 
preserves, I saw pen and preserves flying out, and the lady re- 
treating with horror on her face. Instead of raspberry jam she 
had penned a message purporting to come from her dead mother. 
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Connection between Automatic Writing, Mesmeric sleep and 
Rappings. 

A lady, a member of my family, then under the care of Dr. 
Hodgson of London, was a great sufferer from insomnia. A 
friend of mine, Dr. Ashburner, also of London, as well as Dr. 
Elliotson, assured me that mesmerism would not interfere with 
the medical treatment, and the chances were that it would bring 
relief. I mesmerised her myself, and she proved to be very 
sensitive. She prescribed herself, either by automatic writing 
before she went to sleep, or orally when asleep, the number of 
minutes the mesmerising should continue. When the number of 
minutes had exactly elapsed, (I timed it, watch in hand) blows 
were struck as with a heavy fist, apparently on different articles of 
furniture eight or ten feet apart, and continued until I desisted. 

It is difficult and sometimes impossible to describe all the 
conditions and circumstances under which these phenomena 
take place, so that they will have the same value to another person 
that they have to the observer. They sometimes have relation to 
antecedent facts only within your own knowledge, or refer to 
thoughts and passages of your life in the long past. As an in- 
stance of the crucial exactness under which I endeavored to 
conduct my experiments, I append one in clairvoyance, which 
speaks for itself, unless our incredulity is so strenuous that it 
imputes bad faith to all the parties concerned. With this ex- 
cerpt I will end my unconscionably long communication. 


The Wine Cellar. 


In order to satisfy myself as to any supposed influence light 
might exert in these phenomena, for at times there were indica- 
tions that darkness was a favorable condition, I wrote from Lon- 
don to the late English Consul for the department of the Seine, 
where there was then no Submarine Telegraph, that at a given 
hour he should do in the dark some most unusual act, so that no 
suggestion of coincidence or sharp guessing could meet the case. 
Immediately after the act he was to mail a letter with a statement 
of what he had done, and simultaneously the clairvoyant’s revela- 
tion was to be posted by me. At the exact moment appointed 
she replied to my questioning, “that he must be an eccentric old 
gentleman, for she saw him in a dark, cold place, filled with cob- 
webs, walking about without his coat, with the picture of M. 
on his head, which he always keeps under lock and key.” I at 
once sent this statement off, and duly received by mail the one 
expected, of the same date as mine, from which I quote, “at the 
hour you designated I went into my wine-cellar, which is totally 
dark, and, taking the miniature of M out of my writing case, 
placed it on my head, and walked up and down in my shirt 
sleeves.” J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
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_ The following is the Treasurer’s report for the quarter end- 
ing June 20th, 1913. 
Receipts. 
Expenses. 
Publications ...... $939.14 
335.00 
$1,526.44 
JAMES H. HYSLOP, Treasurer. 


The following is the T'reasurer’s report for the quarter end- 
ing August 29th, 1913. 


Receipts. 
Expenses 
JAMES H. HYSLOP, Treasurer. 
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Memories and Studies. By William James. Longmans Green & 
Co. Essays in Radical Empiricism. By William James. 
Longmans Green & Co. 


The first of these two books contains two chapters of great 
interest to all psychical students—* Frederick Myers’ Services to 
Psychology ” and “ Final Impressions of a Psychical Researcher.” 
The absolute fairness and candor of these two essays must com- 
mand our deep respect; while the problem is stated in so clear 
and precise a form that one would think that, after reading them, 
there would no longer be any room for misunderstanding the 
problem! ‘The second of these two articles forms a valuable 
“supplement”, so to say, to the same author’s chapter on Psy- 
chical Research ” in his former volume “ The Will to Believe ”. 

In addition to these chapters, those on ‘“ The Energies of 
Men” and “A Pluralistic Mystic” are also of interest to psy- 
chical students. ‘The latter is the case of a man—Paul Blood— 
who took an anesthetic, and received a certain “ Revelation” 
when in the trance-like condition resulting from this. From the 
psychological point-of-view this is of considerable interest and 
value. ‘These and other chapters in the book will repay the 
reader for a careful perusal. 

The Second book contains less of interest to the “ psychical 
researcher”. ‘The First Chapter “ Does Consciousness Exist?” 
is, perhaps, the most interesting; and, curiously enough, James 
arrives at a negative conclusion. Of course, the argument must 
be read in its entirety for this not to appear absurd. Apropos 
of telepathy, the Chapter entitled ‘“‘ How Two Minds can know 
the Same Thing ”’ is of interest. 

Needless to say, these last books from the pen of William 
James are crowded with interesting and original material; daring 
speculations, flights of imagination and literary skill coupled with 
his usual beauty and clarity of style. There are many who may 
not agree with James’ philosophy; yet all must agree that his 
books, more than all others, have influenced the public mind 
towards psychological and philosophical subjects, and set them 
thinking upon questions which they would otherwise never have 
raised in their own minds. James will ever remain one of the 
greatest names in psychological and philosophic thought. 

H. CARRINGTON. 


